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EXHIBITION OF GREEK PAPYRI IN LONDON. 


URING the second week of last July there was on view 
in London a selection of Greek papyri belonging to the 
Egypt Exploration. The exhibition was held in the rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries, at Burlington House, which is on 
the very threshold of the Royal Academy of Arts; and con- 
sequently it attracted a large share of public attention. The 
papyri chiefly consisted of those found two years ago by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt on the site of Oxyrynchus; but there were 
also some brought back last winter from the Fayoum. 
They were shown under glass, and printed or written descrip- 
tions were given of each piece. Excluding, of course, the 
treasures of the British Museum, it may probably be asserted 
that this collection stands unrivalled, both for extent of paleo- 
graphical interest and for literary value. 

Here were to be seen, side by side, the originals of the 
Logia; the oldest known MS. of the Gospels; and the first 
verses of the Epistle to the Romans, written as a schoolboy 
exercise in the fourth century. Here are fragments of Sap- 
pho, Aleman, and Menander, brought to light again after two 
thousand years of oblivion. Here were large portions—often 
amounting to several hundred lines—of Homer, Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, Plato—six centuries older than the vellum 
codices hitherto known. Not less interesting were the official 
and private documents. Here were wills, leases, applications 
for divorce, reports of official proceedings, dated in the reigns 
of the twelve Cesars. Invitations to dinner, letters of condo- 
lence, correspondence between a boy and his father, a cook’s 
bill, and the accounts of a rat-catcher. Here were broad By- 
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zantine rolls, with curious Christian formule; and examples of 
the earliest Arabic writings known, some on papyrus and some 
on paper that possibly came from China. The history of Egypt 
for a full thousand years, from the time of the Ptolemies down 
to the Mohammedan conquest, was illustrated by a series of 
contemporary documents, which are indeed tattered and torn, 
but which none the less restore to us the lost past to a marvel- 
lous extent. 

American readers may like to have the first published ac- 
count of the new MS. of Menander, which is of equal impor- 
tance with that described in Bisiia for December 1897. It con- 
sists of a single column of no less than fifty-one lines, written 
in around uncial hand. As it was found with a number of 
documents dated in the reigns of Vespasian, Domitian, and 
Trajan, it was undoubtedly written not later than the early 
part of the second century A.D. It represents a good text, 
carefully corrected by a contemporary reviser, who has added 
an elaborate system of punctuation. A unique peculiarity of 
the MS. is the occasional insertion of the speakers’ names, and 
even of brief stage directions. That the author was no other 
than Menander is proved by the existence of a line ascribed to 
this poet by ancient authority. From the same source we are 
able to give the title of the play as Peritketromene, or ‘‘The 
Shorn Lady.” The plot turns upon the conduct of a soldier 
named Polemo, who has cut off the hair of his mistress, Gly- 
cera, in a fit of drunken jealousy. Glycera consequently de- 
serts him, and in some unexpected way comes across her 
father, Patzecus, with whom she takes refuge. When our frag- 
ment begins, Polemo is filled with remorse, and sends a slave 


girl to fetch Glycera back, with promise of abject repentance. 
The father brings Glycera on the stage, formally offers her in 
lawful marriage to Polemo with a good dowry, and adds some 
sound paternal advice. Polemo joyfully accepts Glycera as 
his wife and is forgiven by her. There is perhaps nothing in 
our new fragment to support the great reputation of Menan- 
der in antiquity ; but it isa good example of lively dialogue and 
rapid action. 

Among the other papyri, the most important historically 
was a list of Olympian victors from 480 to 448 B. C., which en- 
ables us to date with certainty some of the hitherto doubtful 
odes of Pindar and Bacchylides. But we must be content now 
to quote a document of very different character, the letter 
about a mouse-catcher: 
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“Horus to his esteemed Apion, greeting. Regarding Sam- 
pson, the mouse-catcher, I gave him on your account in advance 
eight drachma, in order that he might catch the mice when 
they were with young. Please send him the money.” 

Here is a husband’s complaint about his wife’s desertion of 
him, written in 50 A. D., though quite modern in its terms: 

“To Alexander, governor of the nome, from Typhon, son 


of Dionysius, an inhabitant of Oxyrhynchus. I married De- 
metrous, daughter of Heracleides, and taxed my resources 
with our union. But in the end she deserted me, carrying off 
various articles belonging to me, a list of which I give below. 
[The list is unfortunately lost.] I request, therefore, that she 
be summoned to appear before you, in order that she may be 
properly punished and restore to me my property. This peti- 
tion is without prejudice to other claims which I have, or shall 
have upon her. Farewell.” 

In addition to the papyri there was also on view a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous antiquities found by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt in the Fayoum last winter. These included some 
rare pottery of the Ptolemaic period; a number of inscribed 
ostraka; an iron sword in a wooden sheath; an adze-shaped 
hoe, of exactly the same pattern as now used; baskets, head- 
pads, and camel-muzzles of reed; wooden boxes, bolts and 
tops wonderfully well preserved: and the usual lamps, coins, 
beads, etc. Altogether, the new Greco-Roman Branch of the 
Fund, which has recently received so much pecuniary support 
from America, will shortly be able to reward its subscribers 
with a distribution of objects of general interest, as well as of 


unique value to scholars. $.%-¢. 


PAPYRI AND ANTIQUITIES FROM OXYRHYN- 
CHUS. 


URING the past three years Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund, have 

been at work excavating the site of the famous classic Greek 
town in Egypt at Oxyrhynchus, and the neighboring region of 
the Fayfim. To their previous discoveries these Egyptologists 
have added the important towns of Dionysias, Philoteris, Eu- 
hemeria and Theadelphia, situated on the northwestern extrem- 
ity of Lake Moeris, originally built on land that was reclaimed 
from the marshy borders of the lake. During their labors 
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Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt came upon a number of exceed- 
ingly valuable papyri and objects of domestic use buried un- 
der rubbish heaps and debris of fallen houses and temples. 
Last year they published the first illustrated series of transla- 
tions of the papyri, with fac-similes of the leaves, giving an 
account of a portion of their valuable discovery. In a few 
weeks will be published a second illustrated series of this val- 
able work, from the advanced sheets of which these notes are 


prepared: meanwhile the original papyri and other antiquities 
are housed by the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington 
House. These fragments of palm leaves, many of them in ex- 
cellent preservation, are inscribed with Greek characters in 
black.ink; they date back for the most part to the three first 
centuries A. D., and are sufficiently varied in subject to furnish 
invaluable notes for a social and economical history of that 
period. 

The papyri are divided into three sections: The first are 
manuscripts of portions of the New Testament and other re- 
puted apostolic writings; a second contains portions of the 
works of the Greek classics; and the third includes private 
and public documents of varied description written by officials 
and other inhabitant of Oxyrhynchus. 


Among the classical transcripts is a leaf of Sophocles’s 
CGdipus Tyrannus about six centuries earlier than the oldest 
extant MS. of Sopocles’s tragedies; also fifty-one lines from 
one of Menander’s comedies belonging to the end of the first 
or early in the second century A. D., portions of the “Iliad” 
and ‘“‘Odyssey,” and a metrical treatise on Homer’s “Iliad.” 
The papyri of most general interest, however, are those which 
deal with the every-day life of the Greeks of Oxyrhynchus— 


receipts, letters, petitions, contracts, wills, etc., which show 
how very similar the ordinary procedure and methods of every- 
day thought of those ancient Greeks were to those of the pres- 
ent century. Marital disputes obviously have not been con- 
fined to the day of the emancipated woman only, for early in 
the Christian era the following petition was made: 

“To Heraclides, Priest Chief-Justice, and Superintendent 
of Chrematiste and other courts, from Syra, daughter of 
Theon,—I married Sarapion, bringing him by cession a dowry 
amounting to 200 drachme of silver. As he had no means of 
his own at all, I received him into my parents’ house, and I for 
my part conducted myself blamelessly in all respects. But 
Sarapion, having syuandered my dowry as he pleased, was con- 
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stantly ill-treating me and insulting me and using violence 
toward me, and having reduced me to penury, he finally de- 
serted me, leaving me in a destitute condition. Therefore, I 
beg you in order that he may be compelled perforce to pay 
back my dowry with an addition of half its amount. This pe- 
tition is without prejudice to the other claims which I have 
upon him,” 

Very delightful is a letter from a father, a practical Lord 
Chesterfield of the first century, A. D., to his son: 

“Cornelius to his dearest son Hierax, greeting. All of us 
now send our love to you and yours. Regarding that man 
about whom you have written to me so often don’t make any 
claim till I come to you in peace with Vestinus and the don- 
keys, too, for (D. V.) I shall soon be coming when Mercier is 
over. At present I have a number of pressing affairs to at- 
tend to. Mind you behave well to allthe men. At the same 
time pay great attention to your books like a student, and then 
you will get the benefit of them. You will receive by Omor- 
phas the white garments which are to be worn with the purple 
cloaks, the others you must wear with the green. I am going 
to send you by Anonbas some money and a month’s stock of 
provisions and the other pair of crimson cloaks. Till, however, 
Anonbas comes, you must pay for the provisioning of yourself 
and the household out of your own cash. Till I send him 
(which will be in Tobi) pay out for yourself what you like, to 
Phronemus 16 drachme, to Myron and the rest 9 drachme, to 
Secundus 12. Send Phrosimus to Asclepiades in my name, 
and let him get an answer to the letter I wrote him, and send it 
tome. Tell me anything I can do for you. Goodbye my boy. 

“Tosi 16th.” 

A boy’s letter to his father, .econd or third century, belong- 
ing to the previous volume, shows that the Greco-Egyptian boy 
was as apt to be petulant and spoiled as the boysof later date: 

“ Theon to his father, Theon, greeting. It wasa fine thing 
of you not to take me with you tothe city! If you won’t take 
me with you to Alexandria I won’t write you a letter or speak 
to you or say goodbye to you; and, if you go to Alexandria I 
won't take your hand or even speak to you again. That is 


what will happen if you won’t take me. Mother said to Arce- 
laus, ‘It quite upsets him to be left behind.’ It was good of 
you to send me presents . . . on the rath, the day you sailed. 
Send me a lyre, I implore you. If you don’t I won't eat, I 
won't drink ; there now!” 


Pre re ae ili eel Sar mr 
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Whether or not the cat was a domestic necessity in the old 
Greek cities these papyri do not state, but we may assume that 
it was not so, since the mouse-catcher seems to have been an 
institution, for there is one document concerned with the pay- 
ment of a mouse-catcher of the first century, and to him eight 
drachmees are to be paid in advance so that he may catch the 
mice while they are with young, and so diminish the household 
plague. Quaint to modern ears sound the two following medi- 
cal prescriptions for earache: “Dilute some gum with balsam 
of lilies, and add honey and extract of roses. Twist some wool 
with oil in it round a probe, warm and drop in ;” again—“ pound 
closed calyxes of pomegranates, drop on saffron water, and 
when the liquid becomes discolored draw it off. When re- 
quired dilute as much as the bulk of a pea with raisin wine, 
warm and drop in.” 

At Fayiim some interesting items were unearthed, such as 


the earliest extant writing on vellum, dating to the reign of 
Titus, 78-81 A. D.; and, belonging to the sixth century, a docu- 
ment written in Greek shorthand, and a vellum bookplate, 
showing the name of “Father Victor,” surrounded with an or- 
namental border. There also were found a number pieces of 
pottery inscribed with Greek characters in ink. Writing ma- 


terials were too costly to be used for mere messages of passing 
importance, so pieces of pottery and even pebbles were used 
for the purpose. Several of these have been found, andamong 
them one bears this amusing laconic injunction (first century 
A. D.): “Don’t bother the friends of Sambras.”—E£iizabeth 
A. Sharp in the Independent. 


ROYAL LETTERS FROM BABYLON. 


NDER the auspices of the British Museum, Mr. King, of 


the Department of Oriental Antiquities, has collected a 
series of ancient documents which have been published under 
the title of ‘‘The Letters and Inscriptions of Khammurabi, 
King of Babylon, about B.C. 2200.” A few years ago the dark 
hiding place of Dier-el-Bahri yielded up the bodies of the 
greatest of the Egyptian Pharaohs, and in February of this 
year some more of these august rulers of Nile land were re- 
covered at Thebes, But it is in the field of Oriental literature 
that the greatest of our recent discoveries have been made. 
Nothing has been so astonishing as the universality of the 
literary remains. It is not only royal records, or a few votive 
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inscriptions, telling us, in grandiloquent terms, the mighty 
deeds of some Babylonian or Egyptian ruler, that have been 
brought to light. The literature of these records of the past 
is far more extensive and wide embracing in its character, and 
the astonishing fact is revealed that more than twenty centuries 
before the Christian era the art of writing was not confined to 
the classes, but had been acquired by a large portion of the 
masses. Formerly the earliest record of letter writing was the 
treacherous missive sent to Joab by the hand of Uriah the 
Hittite, which may approximately be placed about B. C. rooo. 
Still there was little indication that the attainment of this power 
was general at this period, or in the latter age of Solomon. 
Some ten years ago a most important find of tablets was 
made by native diggers in Babylonia. The site from which 
they were obtained was the mound of Tel-Sifr, the site of the 
ancient city of Larsa—the Ellasar of Genesis xiv. This city, 


about B. C. 2300, was of great importance. The whole of the 
land had been swept by a terrible invasion of the Elamites, 
and, both Erech and Ur being destroyed, a temporary capital 
was established at Larsa. But a new power was rising, which 
eventually was to found forever the great Babylonian Empire. 
The gradual infiltration of the Arabs into Babylonia had been 
going on for centuries, and at last an Arab dynasty established 
itself in Babylonia, making Babylon its center. Gradually, 
by the wonderful organizing power which the Semites have 
always shown, they established themselves as rulers of the 
whole land, and in B.C. 2280 the great King Khammurabi— 
whom there is much reason to regard as the Amraphel of 
Genesis xiv.—was king paramount over all Babylonia, and 
claimed for himself the title of “builder of the empire.” 
Among the inscriptions found at Tel-Sifr are a number of 
letters, forty-six of which are written by Khammurabi to the 
petty ruler of the city of Larsa. These letters, then, carry us 
back more than seven centuries in the history and antiquity of 
letter writing. The importance of this discovery, now de- 
veloped by Mr. Leonard King, is very great, as they come as 
contemporary and confirmatory records, of this most important 
period in Oriental history. Written on little clay tablets about 
three inches long and two wide, they are certainly the oldest 
letters in the world. Their value is much enhansed by the 


fact that they belong toa period to which there is every reason 
to assign the date of the migration of Abram. To the subject 
of Biblical historical criticism they are of great importance. 
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On the first examination of the tablets, Mr. King was 
struck with the resemblance which the name copied by Scheil 
presented to the name of a Babylonian general mentioned in 
the Museum letters. A copy of the Constantinople letter being 
obtained by photographs, it was shown that the name of Kuder- 
lagamar did not exist, but that of Inukh Samar, a Babylonian 
general, instead. It is now found that there are three tablets 
which form a series relating to an important war with Elam, 
probably late in the reign of Khammurabi. One of them refers 
to the capture of certain Elamite statues of godesses,and the 
Babylonian king writes to his subordinate requesting them to 
be sent to Babylon. 


In this letter we read: “To Sin-iddina thus speaks Kham- 
murabi (the king,) Zikha-ili-su, and Khammurabi-bani the 
Vizier in regard to the godesses as messengers I send. As in 
a temple the godesses in barks (sacred ships,) cause them to 
ride. To Babylon may they bring them. The female body- 
guard after them let them be brought. For the offerings of 
the goddess let four fat rams be provided. Appoint a body- 
guard. The godesses to Babylon may they bring in safety; 
let them not delay. Quickly in Babylon may they arrive.” 
The next tablet in the series is the one published by Icheil. 
The statues having arrived in Babylon, some evil appears to 
have happened, which was attributed to their anger, and so the 
king desires to return them to their native shrines. But this 
must be done in such a way as not to display weakness—and 
thus the king’s orders are as follows: 

“To Sin-iddina speaks thus Khammurabi (the king); The 
godesses of Elam which are intrusted to thee, the troops under 
the command of Inukh-Samar will bring safely to thee, with 
the troops that are in thy hands attack the people ( Elamites,) 
and the godesses to their shrines let them go in safety.” It is 
evident that force had to be employed to restore the divinities 
to their shrine. The military genius of this ancient king is 
well shown in these letters. In one he writes that certain men 
who were sent guards of the great gate had not gone to their 
posts: “Send,” he says, “and let them bring these men to 
them and and place a guard over them, and send them to 
Babylon.” In another letter he writes: “For the troops of 
Imgur Bel and under the command of Rimmanirisu. Sent 
teams, let them be brought, and a march make. Let them 
arrive in two days. 
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CHILD LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


N the graphic portrayal of “Child Life in Ancient Egypt” 
by Dr. James Wells, in 7he Sunday Magazine, the little 
boys and girls of four thousand years ago stand out as sharply 
defined as if presented by the kinetoscope. The chief care in 
the upbringing of the child then, as it is in Egypt to-day, says 
Dr. Wells, was to guard him against evil spirits. Parents and 
children were kept in bondage all their lives by their supersti- 
tious fears. They were always using imaginary precautions 
against imaginary enemies. The young mother was unusually 
anxious to catch the first cry of her babe, as the prevalent 
belief was, that if the child cried “ Ni” it would live, but that 
if it cried “Ba” it would die. The amulets, charms and exor- 
cisms used to protect the children were beyond numbering. 
The mother used to carry her child in a shawl tied around her 
just as African mothers do to-day. 

In appearance the Egyptian baby of the long ago was just 
such a sun baked, black haired, chubby little fellow as the 
Nubian child of our times, the only difference being that the 
child’s hair in the olden time was gathered into a thick pleat, 
which fell over the left ear. This was in imitation of the child 
god Horus. Then, as now, the children went perfectly naked 
save for their bracelets, anklets and other charms. They were 
reared in the lap of nature and out of doors. The mortality 
among was very great, not from lack of love, but from lack of 
skill, The families were large, and only the vigorous survived. 
Under the stimulating sun the children developed much more 
rapidly than in our climate. A wife was generally a mother at 
fifteen and a grandmother at thirty. 

The poor lived on vegetables, “the cucumbers and the 
melons and the leeks and the onions and the garlic. Bread 
was made of lotos seeds, which were like poppy seeds, and also 
of the pith and stem of the papyrus. They had a plentiful 
supply of watermelons. Diodorus informs us that a child, till 
it grew up, cost only 15 shillings, and Ebers believes the esti- 
mate to be quite credible. Now and again the children had to 
starve. Their fathers and mothers, while sober as a rule, got 
drunk on holidays and feast days. Others, however, say that 
they were as great beer drinkers as the Germans. They had 
drinking songs, and many kinds of beer and wine. Some 
inscriptions on the monuments declare that ‘beer-houses are 
the pests of the land’ and that ‘beer destroys the soul.’ The 
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children suffered then as now from strikes and the riots attend- 
ing them. The workingmen got their wages in food on the 
first of each month, and sometimes the supply was exhausted 
within a fortnight. A master who had given extra rations to 
his workmen is praised as ‘a cherisher of the children.’ 

“The children herded the geese and cattle, gathered herbs, 
and also dung, which was dried and used as fuel, and they 
helped in the work in the fields. They could all swim from 
infancy like ducks, and during the inundation they were nearly 
as often in the water. 

“They were a fly-ridden race. In Egypt to-day very many 
children have inflamed eyes, rimmed round with fat, undis- 
turbed flies. The children are preternaturally patient, and 
never brush the flies away. They believe, it is said, that it is 
unlucky todoso. This plague of flies also sorely troubled the 
Egyptian child 4,000 years ago. One-tenth of all the prescrip- 
tions in the Ebers papyrus are for sore eyes. 

“Many would claim an Egyptian origin for our toys and 
games. Dr. Flinders Petrie has recently unearthed many of 
the Old World toys—jointed dolls, the jumping little man, the 
naughty crocodile, figures with movable arms, artificial flowers, 
black dolls, rag dolls, boats, dolls with all their furniture—bed- 
stead, mirror, toilet table, etc.; pigs and ducks on wheels. The 
British Museum has a wooden cat with inlaid glass eyes and 
movable lower jaw,well lined with teeth. Toys and amulets were 
buried with children. The boys played at marbles and whipped 
their tops in the street. As they grew older they played at 
ball and ninepins. We may believe that then, as now, the chil- 
dren of Egypt had little of the overflowing glee and tumultuous 
riot which our children’s games draw forth. These features 
are usually found among freeborn children who have been 
reared in a bracing climate.” 

The Egyptian child, in marked contrast to the Greek and 
Roman children, seem to have been carefully trained at home 
in the fundamental pieties of the soul. ‘He was taught to 
reverance and obey parents and to show the greatest respect 
to them after their death. An undutiful child was the rarest 
of beings among them; he was expelled from the community. 
More was expected of their children than in any civilized nation 
of our day. This inscription is on the Temple at Abydos: 
‘The most beautiful thing to behold, the best thing to hear, is 
achild with a thankful breast, whose heart beats for his father.’ 
Historians say that the earnestness and success with which 
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they taught this fundamental duty was the cause of the dura- 
tion of the Egyptian Nation. The children were also taught 
to reverence old age. 

“The schoolboy in ancient Egypt was placed under the pro- 
tection of Thoth, the god of letters, and very great attention 
was given to his educatian. The school discipline was very 
severe in the land of the bastinado, as some of their witty 
school maxims show. ‘The stick came down from Heaven,’ 
they said, ‘a blessing from God.’ ‘The stick does all the work, 
and is inevitable.’ ‘The ears of a youth are on his back; he 
attends when he is beaten.’ They sincerely believed that the 
rod was the child’s friend, and they insisted on hard work at 
school. Naughty boys, as in the German universities, were 
locked up in prison. Lesson time took up half the day; and 
we can easily believe what is written in a papyrus, that ‘when 
noon was announced the children left the school shouting 
for joy.’ 

“Everywhere there was an enthusiastic love of learning. 
‘ Give thy heart to learning,’ says Danuf to his son Pepy, ‘and 
love her as a mother, for there is nothing so precious as learn- 
ing.’ But they were very worldwise people, and loved learning 
for her dowry. Scholarship was almost the only passport to 
success in life, and the ambition of the Egyptian fathor was to 
make his son ‘a scribe,’ or servant of the Government. Great 
attention was thus given to writing, and a good writer of hiero- 
glyphics was really an artist. Many of their copy books have 
been discovered. They are wonderfully like our own, except 
in the single style of writing. Some of them have been cor- 
rected by the schoolmaster, and have juvenile drawings on the 
blank page. 

“The headlines display such moral maxims as we are familiar 
with. The boys were very precocious. When they were obout 
ten their school days were over and they began the work of 
life.” 

The Egyptians, young and old, delighted in story telling and 
in tales of adventure. They had fables about animals like 
those of Alsop, and they gave absurd allegorical interpreta- 
tions to their ancient books. Egyptologists believe that many 
of our popular stories can be traced to the Nile. 
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AN EGYPTIAN GARDENER. 


N the Manuscript Department of the British Museum are 
several volumes of diaries, notes and copies of hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions which were made early in the present 
century by a certain Mr. Robert Hay, of Linplum, during a 
residence of nearly thirteen years in the Nile Valley. From 
these manuscripts it appears that he spent much time at Thebes 
in Upper Egypt, where he devoted nearly all his energy to the 
investigation of its ancient monuments. His many portfolios 
of beautiful drawings bear witness to the fact that he was an 
artist ofno mean merit, but he was also a very enthusiastic 
antiquarian, and, like most travelers in Egypt during the first 
half of the present century, he beguiled his time occasionally 
by digging for and opening up ancient painted tombs. Among 
others that he discovered at Thebes was one belonging to a 
man named Nekht, who held under Thothmes III, and about 
1500 B. C., the office of head gardener of the gardens attached 
tothe Temple of Karnak. There are copies of some of the 
wall paintings in this tomb among Mr. Hay’s papers, and in 
his diary he roughly notes the position of the tomb in relation 
to neighboring buildings. Some of these buildings mentioned 
by Hay are still standing, and though the tomb had long 
since been filled up again with dessert sand and debris from 
the rocks above, so that not a vestige appeared above ground 
they served as a clew to its whereabouts when Lord North- 
ampton, Dr. Spiegelberg, and the writer come to explore the 
site last winter. Within three days of beginning operations 
we had, with the aid of a dozen Arabs, dug down to the en- 
trance of the tomb, and another two days sufficed to clear it. 
Like most tombs of the same period at Thebes, that of the 
gardener Nekht is excavated in the rocky hills bordering the 
Valley of the Nile on the west and overlooking the great ex- 
panse of cultivated land known as the Theban Plain. A vertical 
cutting of the rock has been made soas to form a kind of 
rough facade ; in the center of this has been cut a doorway 
with jambs and lintel bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions giving 
prayers for the dead. This doorway leads into asmall mortu- 
ary chapel, the walls of which are elaborately painted with 
scenes illustrative of the life of Nekht. At the inner end and 
opposite the entrance to the tomb is another doorway giving 
access to a small chamber or shrine, in the floor of which a 
vertical shaft or mummy pit leads to the sarcophagus chamber 
in which once reposed the body of the Theban gardener. 
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NEKHT’S PRIVATE GARDEN. 

On the left hand wall of the small chapel is a charming 
little painted scene representing Nekth’s private house, a mud- 
brick, two-story edifice, whitewashed on the outside, with a 
great wooden front door. To the left of the house is depicted 
the garden, surrounded by shady trees and with a tiny canal 
running down the axis of it. This little canal feeds two small 
ponds in which white and blue flowered water lilies flourish ; 
it also served the purpose of bringing water into the garden 
for irrigating it. Two men with yokes across their shoulders 
and waterpots attached to then are shown diligently watering 
the plants. On the south side of the house is an arbor of 
trellis-work, over which vines have been trained. The trees 
which lined the garden were not feathery date-palms, but full- 
foliaged sycamore-fig trees, under whose dense growth, Nekht 
says, “he cooled himself during the heat of summer, and 
breathed the air of the sweet north wind.” 

A list of trees grown in the garden of one of Nekht’s con- 
temporaries has come down to us. It enumerates sweet-date 
and dum-palms, common red and green fig trees, persea and 
olive trees, henna, acacia, and pomegranates, as well as vines, 
apples, and tamarisk trees. This list is preserved on a wall of 
the tomb of a superintendant of the state granaries at Thebes, 
and beneath it is a charming little painting showing the owner 
of the garden in a boat on a pond with an inscription by the 
side of it explaining that “he floats on his lake and cools him- 
self under his trees while he contemplates his avenues and reck- 
ons up all the good things which he had made on the earth.” 

These gardens of private individuals, however, were hum- 
ble in the extreme compared to the great garden of Karnak, 
of which Nekht had charge. A plan of it has fortunately been 
preserved on a wall of the tomb of another Theban official. 
It shows that the garden was nearly square and surrounded by 
high embattled walls. The principal entrance faced the river, 
and was guarded by a porter’slodge. Inthe centre was the vine- 
yard, the vines being trained on trellis-work supported by brick 
or stone pillars. Around the garden, immediately inside the 
embattled walls, was an avenue of date and dum-palms, and 
inside this again was a row of sycamores; palms were planted 
also on either side of the vineyard, and in the spaces between 
were beds for the cultivation of rare exotics and tanks for 
aquatic plants. A heiroglyphic inscription records that the 
whole was laid out in the time of Thothmes III, which makes 
it very probable that Nekth was the designer. 
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In the regin preceding Thothmes III attempts had been 
made on a small scale to acclimatize foreign plants in Egpyt. 
Thirty-one myrrh trees had been brought from the Somali coun- 
try and planted in huge tubs at Dér-el-Bahari. But shortly 
after the accession of Thothmes III a great number of foreign 
plants were introduced into the Nile Valley and planted in the 
Karnak garden. Many of them are figured on the walls of a 
small chamber of the Temple of Amen, and figured so faith- 
fully to Nature that it is not difficult to identify them. There 
is the Florentine flag or iris, the white-flowered lilium candid- 
um, the dranunculus, a kind of arum, the pancratium or crinum 
lily, a gentian, a pink and several kinds of water lilies, and 
other aquatic plants. An inscription referring to these sculpt- 
ured figures informs us that all these plants came from Syria. 
Later in the same reign, as other inscriptions at Thebes record, 
flowering plants and fruit trees were imported from Meso- 
potamia, Arabia, the Somalicountry, and even the Greek islands. 
The Egyptian, in fact, seems to have spared no pains to grace 
his garden with all the profusion and variety which cultivation 
could obtain. They were particulraly fond of sweet-scented 
flowers, a fact worthy of notice, for it proves that, unlike the 
Jews and early Greeks, they were at an early period keenly 
alive to the sweet odor of flowers. Mr. Gladstone long ago 
pointed out that Homer often speaks of flowers as “ tender,” 
“white,” “hyacinthine,” but never as “sweet-smelling.” 

Nekht’s duty was not merely to cultivate plants ; he had 
also to supply his King and the priests with cut flowers and 
fruits for the decoration of the temple on all the principal fes- 
tivals. Officially he bore the title of “purveyor of cut flowers 
for the god Amen.” Doubtless also he supplied many of the 
Theban damsels with those flowers they were so found of using 
for the decoration of their hair. Great quantities of cut flowers 
were used for embellishing the houses of the wealthy, anda 
blossom of some kind was nearly always presented to a guest 
at a banquet, just as at the present day we are given our 
“buttonhole” at a house party—a pretty custom, and an ancient 
one. In his tomb Nekht is depicted presenting Thothmes III 
with a huge bouquet, five feet high, and composed of papyrus, 
lotus flowers, cornflowers and poppies, interspersed here and 
there with fragrant fruits of the mimusops, a tree not now 
found in the gardens of Egypt, but well known at the present 
day in India. Some of these garlands have been found in the 
ancient cemeteries of Egypt, buried with the dead. 


Percy E. Newberry in The London Post. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE Quarterly Statcment for July shows Dr. Bliss actively at 
work on the Tell-es-Safi and accumulating very important 
objects of historic interest. Having completed the work on 
the Tell-Zakariyeh, although he may at some future time do a 
little more there, he has taken hold of Tell-es-Safi in his usual 
ardent manner. At one point he has found an assortment of 
objects apparently thrown down at a time of rebuilding, when 
the debris was cleared away, and has figured them. : 
He conjectures four periods of building on the Tell, but is 
careful not to be too quick in determining them, It is interest- 


ing to see how opinions change as the work goes on. He first 
thought an inscription on a jar meant that there was a man 
whose name was “Hebron,” but now he concludes for the city 
of that name. So Professor Sayce took certain Hebrew letters 
to mean “Moloch,” but now it is concluded that the word is 
melek, the title of “king.” Thus several jar-handles read, “Of 
the king—Hebron,” perhaps meaning that the jars contained 
tribute from Hebron for the king. Another jar hailed from 
Shocoh in the same neighborhood. The weights, again, all 
bear the same word, and this was first read metseg, but now it 
is read netseph, meaning “half.” 

Dr. Bliss has also found a number of seals, cylinders, etc. 
He has also obtained a name which may be read Jehuel. 
clearly indicating both Divine names. With this name is 
another word which Professor Sayce proposes to read “Rapha- 
thite,” referring of course to the Rephaim of the Scriptures, 
the giants. But this scholar is a little too rapid in most of his 
identifications. He is always ready, however, to be corrected. 

Dr. Schick writes, as usual, of isolated discoveries which 
he faithfully reports. He says that Baron Rothschild has vis- 
ited some of the Jewish colonies in Palestine and is not satis- 
fied with their progress, that is, with the industry of the 
people. 

A very elaborate paper by Sir Charles Warren on “The 
Ancient Standards of Measure in the East” adds dignity to the 
number, and there are other valuable articles, including a hu- 
morous piece at the close from a sanguine brother who pro- 
poses to bore into the tombs of the kings through the rock 
and fish out the valuable things therein ; but how about the 
firman and various other things which it is so easy in England 
or America to forget about? 
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There is also a brief but very intelligent paper on the sun 
standing still at Gibeon, which deserves the careful attention 
of scholars. 

I was giving a lecture lately, in the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology, on Jerusalem, and found from what fol- 
lowed that the special slides of which I keep a stock are but 
little known, even to those who have all the ordinary slides. I 
shall be happy to send a printed list to any one applying, and 
it may be well to state here that the cost is forty cents each. 
The colored slide of the contour map costs one dollar. A 
whole lecture might be based upon it, since every feature of 
the land stands beautifully forth with a good lantern. It is 
imposible to give any idea of the great depth to which the city 


is filled without the use of a few slides which give at once the 
present surface and what lies a hundred feet below it. 
Monumental Records devotes its issue for July mainly to 
our work, giving a general account of it and a sketch of the 
American secretary, with portrait. Dr. Henry Mason Baum 
formerly conducted the American Church Review, and is likely 
to make his present enterprise very useful to our and other 
archeological interests if he can be adequately supported. 


He kindly inserts regularly an advertisement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 

Our London secretary has called my attention to the fact 
that Americans sometimes send the London price of a book and 
expect it to be sent to them by mail. The London office pre- 
fers to supply the needs of American patrons, except institu- 
tions having London agencies, through 

Tueopore F. Wricut, U. S. Secretary. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue STUDENT’s DEUTERONOMY: A CORECTED TRANSLATION WITH NOTES 
AND WITH REFERENCES IN FULL TO THE PRECEDING AND LATER Books. 


By R. B. Grrpiestone, M.A., Late Principat or Wyciirre Hatt, 
OXFORD, AND FORMERLY HEAD OF THE TRANSLATION DEPARTMENT OF 
THR BRITISH AND ForgIGn Bisie Society, 


The Book of Deuteronomy is perhaps the most significant 
and most momentous that was ever written. It is a sublime col- 
lection of farewell addresses, delivered on the edge of the des- 
ert over 3000 years ago. It is the expression of a profound 
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and ethical spirit, and is an earnest exhortation to reverence, 
obedience and gratitude to God, and it was the first written 
code accepted as the standard of the religious and municipal 
institutions of the Jewish people. It seeks to realize the hoped 
for kingdom of God as promised by the prophets, and teaches 
that man shall serve God righteously and judge his fellow-men 
uprightly. To Deuteronomy can be traced the conception of 
a holy writ and a divine inspiration, and the whole history of 
revealed religion down to the present time. Therefore, not 
only Judaism, but the doctrines of Christianity and Islam are 
based upon the teachings of this most remarkable book. 
Cheyne speaks of “the school of writers” formed upon the 
book of Deuteronomy,a school which includes historians, poets, 


and prophets, and without which the Old Testament would be 
deprived of some of its most valued pages. 

The discovery of the book of Deuteronomy, the original 
portions of which (ch. 13-25) were found by the high priest 
Hilkiah in the 18th year of King Josiah of Judah (621 B. C.), 
while some repairs were being carried on in the Temple. Its 
discovery is one of the most important events in the history of 
the world. The book of Deuteronomy is the final expression 


of views that had been germinating in the minds of good men 
from the time of Moses. But we will not touch upon contro- 
versal grounds. 

It is a pleasure to read again the remarkable book, and to 
read it in modern English. Wonderful advances have been 
made in the domain of Biblical scholarship since the King 
James translation was made nearly three hundred years ago. 
The authorized version is not always satisfactory. Dr. Geo. A. 
Smith's translation of Deuteronomy, in the Polychrome edition, 


is not yet ready. We welcome, therefore, Canon Girdlestone’s 
translation, which has evidently been carefully and conscien- 
tiously done. 

The translator has taken practical pains to give a correct 
and consistent rendering of the moral, theological and cere- 
monial words contained in Deuteronomy. Pains have been 
taken to distinguish between the words for sacrifice, offering, 
and presentation; between affection and love, a pledge and 


security, ground and land, congregation and assembly, holy 
and merciful, word and commandment, and dozens of other 
instances, where the English words are varied in accordance 
with the Hebrew. 

The numerous quotations found in Deuteronomy are 
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printed in full in a parallel column, thus appealing directly to 
the eye, and to facilitate comparison. The notes are linguis- 
tic, critical, geographical and archeological, the latter being 
founded on the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
Canon Girdlestone’s reminiscences as a traveler east of Jor- 
dan. An Introduction of thirty pages considers the genuine- 
ness of the book, contents, structure and style, the art of writing 
in the days of Moses, influence of the book on the mind of Israel, 
etc. Says Canon Girdlestone: “The best answer to criticism 
on Deuteronomy is Deuteronomy itself. Let the Book be 
read asa whole. Let it be taken on its profession, in the spirit 
in which it was written. Let those who read it have their 
minds impregnated and their hearts imbued with the earnest- 
ness, the reverence, the deep conviction of divine realities, and 
the faith in the living, self-revealing God, which breathes 
through all its utterances.” 

(London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 8vo., pp. 92. Price, $1.50. 
New York: 7 and 9 West 18th street.) 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


We learn from the /Vation that there is a widespread con. 
viction in Greece that she has outgrown the archeological law 
of 1834, under the operation of which her museums have been 


filled with priceless treasures of ancient art and history, and 
Athens has become one of the most important cities in Europe 
for the study of art and archeology. It can scarcely admit 
of question that it was an evidently wise thing at the time to 
prohibit absolutely the exportation of antiquities. The spoili- 
ation of the Parthenon by Lord Elgin had taught Greece the 
sacredness of her monuments, and she could do no less, as a 
self-respecting nation, than to discountenance utterly all traf- 
ficking in the remnants of her ancient glory. But for such a 
law, she must have been despoiled long since of many of 
the unique remains which now adorn her museums and attract 
visitors from all parts of the world. It is doubtful if the for- 
eign societies would have been content to expend so much 
money and labor in excavations in return for the right of pub- 
lication alone. While the policy of dividing the spoils of ex- 
cavation would certainly have stimulated popular interest in 
classical archzology in other lands, as is well illustrated in our 
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own country by the flourishing condition of the societies which 
contribute to the Egyptian Exploration Fund, the interests of 
archeology at large would scarcely have been furthered by 
such a plan, and Greece would have been impoverished, as 
Egypt has been, in proportion as the rest of the world was en- 
riched. 

But the effective enforcement of this provision of the law 
has grown increasingly difficult. The demand for Greek an- 
tiquities has become so strong, and the prices in consequence 
so remunerative, that the business of smuggling such goods 
out of the country has reached enormous proportions. The 
Athenian dealers in antiquities have representatives in the 
principal capitals of Europe. They do business directly with 
the management of museums on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and openly claim to be able to fill orders for almost every va- 
riety of Greek antiques. This has long been known to the 
authorities at Athens, but they profess to be unable, under the 
present law, to check the traffic. It is even known that per- 
sons high in authority connive at it. However this may be, 
the business of collecting and importing antiquities has be- 
come so extensive and is so openly conducted, that ignorance or 
indifference on the part of the government is no longer possible. 

The Minister of Education has prepared a law by which 
all oxportations of antiquities shall be taxed 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, to be paid to the State. Objects found in Greece 


which have been declared “unsuitable for the museums,” may 


be exported. Exportation of all other classes of objects is 
absolutely forbidden. Those found guilty of illicit exportation 
are to be imprisoned for not less than three months or more 
than five years. The manufacture and sale of imitations of 
objects are also forbidden. Under the old law, antiquities 
found on private property might be acquired by the State on 
payment of one-half of the appraised value. 

The Greek Archeological Society is at present unable to 
continue the extensive and important excavation of the north 
slope of the Acropolis of Athens, because the owners of the 
huts there demand Wall street prices for their miserable hold- 
ings. This situation is met in the bill by giving the Ministry 
of Education the right to conduct excavations on any private 
property by condemnation. At the same time no one may dig 
for antiquities, even on his own land, except by consent of the 
Ministry and under direction of one of its archeological offi- 


cials. 
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We learn from the S. S. Times that the mounds of Nippur, 

which the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has set to work to excavate systematically, seem to 
conceal an almost inexhaustible treasure of inscribed cunei- 
form tablets, by means of which we are enabled to restore the 
chronology, history, religion, and the high degree of civiliza- 
tion obtained at a very early date by the ancient inhabitants 
between the lower Euphrates and Tigris. More than 33,000 of 
these precious documents were found during the previous 
campaigns. Not less than 4,776 tablets have been rescued 
from February 6 to June ro this year, averaging, therefore, 
nearly 1,200 “manuscripts in clay,” as we style them, per 
month. About the fourth part of these tablets is in perfect 
condition, while a very large proportion of the remaining ones 
are good-sized fragments or tablets so fortunately broken that 
their general contents and many important details can be as- 
certained by the patient decipherer. As to their interesting 
contents and the different ages to which they must be ascribed, 
report will be made later. 

As formerly stated, during the first four months of this 
year the attention of the expedition was concentrated upon 
the outlying mounds on the southwestern side of the city 
proper. The excavations yielded very rich results in tablets, 
eighteen inscribed steles and prisms, many seal cylinders of 
different material and execution, fifteen bronze bowls, four 
bronze mirrors, and a very large number of glazed and un- 
glazed jars and vases, silver and bronze finger-rings, nose and 
ear-rings, bracelets, anklets, a small piece of thin gold, stone 
and clay images, etc. 

The number of graves opened and examined during the 
same period is 431. Of these, 94 contained plain or orna- 
mented slipper-shaped coffins, 27 bath-tub shaped, 23 in the 
form of a box, 4 so-called bread-tray coffins, 4 caldrons, 24 
caskets,—all made of poorly baked clay. In 182 cases the bod- 
ies had been placed in large urns, jars or vases; 20 graves were 
constructed of unbaked brick, 10 of burned brick ; in 31 cases 
the burials had been made in loose earth. The position in 
which these sarcophagi are generally found is illustrated by a 
number of half-tone pictures in the ninth volume of the expe- 
dition publication edited by Dr. Hilprecht. 

Interesting and instructive in more than one way are the 
human remains found in these graves. Twelve tombs con- 
tained two skeletons each ; three were occupied by three skele- 
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tons each; in one were found four, and in another even forty- 
three skeletons. Two hundred and eighty-three graves con- 
tained skeletons of adults, fifty-four of infants, eighty-two of 
youths; in other tombs the human remains had almost com- 
pletely disappeared, or crumbled into a small heap of dust. 


Professor Steindorff, of the University of Leipsic, writes 
to the editor of the S. S. Zimes that the excavations in Egypt 
are not to be interrupted by the heat of the summer months. 
While, previously, everywhere the spade was laid down in 
March or April, this time the director-general of the Egyptian 
excavations, M. Loret, was still at work in May. And now, 
even in June, the German Egyptologist, Dr. Borchardt, has be- 
gun a new excavation, which promises to be very successful. 
It is at Illahun, the site of several previous excavations, lo- 
cated at the point where the Bahr Jussuf flows into the fertile 
region of Fayfim. At the centre of the ruins of Illahun is the 
great brick pyramid which, as Professor Flinders Petrie has 
shown, the Pharaoh Usertesen II (twelfth dynasty) erected for 
his tomb. In the vicinity of this pyramid Petrie also discov- 
ered the ruins of a small town, built by the king in order to © 
quarter in it the workmen and the higher and lower officials 
who were charged with the oversight of the work. Soon after 
the completion of the tomb, the place, according to Petrie, 
now -bears the name of Kahun, was deserted by the inhabi- 
tants, and became a waste, the town having existed only for 
about acentury. Petrie found here a great variety of house- 
hold furniture and papyri, the latter having been edited by 
Griffit: and published under the title of “Hieratic Papyri 
from Kahun.” Petrie, however, did not examine the entire 
ruins, and in the meanwhile fellahin have continued the work 
there recently, and brought their finds to the antiquity dealers. 
There were chests full of papyrus which they brought to light, 
and which have now been acquired for the Berlin Museum. 
They furnish three or four times as much material as that 
found by Petrie and published by Griffith, and they will help 
to enlighten us further upon the history of civilization in the 
middle kingdom. So far as we can see at present, no literary 
pieces are found among the newly discovered Kahum papyri; 
they consist only of documents, letters, and the like. But, in 


fact, these are of the greatest importance for the public and 
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private life of the people. Now Dr. Borchardt is to continue 
systematically the excavations in Kahun, and we hope soon to 
hear of new and important discoveries. 


At Rome, on the northern side of the Temple of Cesar 
and west of the Temple of Antoninus, probably about oppo- 
site the Temple of Castor and Pollux, stood the Basilica 
fEmilia. It has long been desired by archeologists that this 
spot might be excavated, but lack of funds has prevented until 
Mr. Phillips, an Englishman, but for some years a resident of 
South Africa, happening to visit Rome this last spring, be- 
came interested in the work that was then in progress, and 
heard of the difficulties to be overcome before the site could 
be excavated, chiefly owing to the existence of a block of 
squalid dwellings standing on the spot to be cleared. These 
were held at so high a price that the government did not con- 
sider itself justified in buying them. To an Anglo-Saxon ac- 
customed to make the earth give up her secrets, this obstacle 
seemed of little moment, and Mr. Phillips sent to the govern- 
ment an offer of a certain sum to head a subscription to buy 
the houses. The ministry were unprepared for this turn of 
affairs. Special meetings were held, and finally the offer, 
which had meanwhile been considerably increased, was re- 
fused on the ground that the acceptance of it would be com- 
promising to the dignity of the government. Mr. Phillips, 
however, had made up his mind to see the work done in one 
way or another, and so he bought the whole site for (it is re- 
ported) some 60,000 lire, and made a gift of it to the govern- 
ment. The houses are now torn down, and it is a reasonable 
hope that before many weeks have passed we shall have ac- 
curate knowledge of the Basilica. Whatever the results of 
the excavation, the action taken by Mr. Phillips will long be 
remembered with gratitude by all archeologists. It is to be 
hoped that his example may be followed, and that Americans 
and Englishmen may contest in friendly rivalry to promote 
the interests of scholarship. 


The Twelfth Annual Congress of Orientalists will be held 
at Rome on October 12, 1899, under the Presidency of Count 
Angelode Gubernatis. The congress will be divided into twelve 
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sections, as follows: 1, General Indo-European Linguistics. 2, 
Geography and Ethnography of the Orient. 3, Comparative 
History of the Oriental Religions, Comparative Mythology and 
Folk-Lore. 4, China and Japan. 5, Burmah, Indo-China, 
Madagascar. 6, India and Iran. 7, Central Asia. 8, Semitic 
Languages and Literatures. 9, The Mussulman World. 10, 
Egyptian and African Languages. 11, Greece and the Orient. 
12, The Languages, People and Civilization of America. For 
each of these sections a committee has been appointed, and 
many governments have signified their intention of sending 
delegates. 

The cards of membership entitle the holders to all the 
publications of the congress, the receptions, fétes and excur- 
sions organized by the committee; and to a reduction on Ital- 
ian vessels and railroads from September 1 to November 1. 
The North German Lloyd Steamship Company has also offered 
a reduction in rates from August 8 to December 8; the rail- 
roads in France communicating with those in Italy offer a 
reduction of one-half fare for all Orientalists, members of the 
congress, travelling through France to Rome from September 
1 to the end of October. 

It is the special desire of the president of this congress to 
strengthen the section of American studies in the hope that 
new similarities with Oriental primitive races will thereby be 
developed. Americans desiring to have their names enrolled 
as members, may secure cards by sending four dollars ($4.00) 
to Mr. Cyrus Adler, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


In No. 2 of the Mitthetlungen of the German Orient- 
gesellschaft, the leader of the Babylonian expedition sent out 
by the society, Dr. R. Koldewey, describes the first fruits of 
that enterprise, and presents data which make it possible, for 
the first time in more than two thousand years, to test the cor- 
rectness of the claims put forth by Herodotus and Diodorus to 
the effect that the wall of the city of Babylon was so wide that 
several chariots could drive upon it side by side. The German 
expedition has begun its work by digging a wide trench di- 
rectly into the heart of the great Kasr mound from the east, 
and has made it possible to measure the famous wall. This 
“gigantic bulwark” consists of an outer wall 7.25 metres in 
thickness, built of burnt brick bearing the stamp or impress of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and an immense wall 13.10 metres thick, 
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while the filling between the two is 21.5 metres, making the 
enormous total of 41.85 metres. As yet, the diggers have pen- 
etrated only 17 metres into this mountain of ruins, but it is 
thought that now the palace walls themselves have been 
reached. The society proposes to expend as much as a hun- 
dred thousand marks per annum for the next five years at least 


in this undertaking. A little brochure descriptive of the work, 
entitled “Babylon,” to be issued at once, will contain an ad- 
dress by Prof. Friederich Delitzsch, delivered in March, in the 
presence of the Emperor and Empress of Germany, who last 
year gave 20,000 marks to the association. It will also give a 
chart of the ruins. The publisher is Hinrichs, of Leipzig. 


Contents of the /ournal of the Buddhist Text and An- 
thropical Society, volume VI, part III: 

Buddhist Account of the Four Vedas.—The Influence of 
Buddhism on the Development of Nyaya Philosophy.— The 
Madhyamika Aphorisms.—Notes on Madhyamika Philosophy. 
—Life of Chaitanya. 


The discoveries made in July by Dr. Karl Peters, of an- 
cient ruins, in a valley through which a branch of the Zambesi 
may be summarized as follows: Near the ruins rises the Fura 
Mountain, which is in the Portuguese territory, whether the 
Cyclopean walls, which encircle a hill were used for a building 
erected for metallurgical, commercial or religious purposes, Dr. 
Peters has not yet determined. The walls, however, are of a 
distinctly Semitic character. 

The evidences are that, whoever built these edifices, gold 
was the main attraction. It might be that the name Fura is 
the same as the Hebrew Oyhir, the resemblance in sound being 
fairly close. Dr. Peters suggests, however, that Ophir means 
nothing but African gold. But how account for the entire 
dropping out of history of these gold mines, and the colonigation 


of this African country? A clue, it is believed, is discoverable 
accounting for this silence. If it were by the Phcenicians that 
these buildings were erected, they were built in order to keep 
aboriginal races in subjection, where Phcenicia played no longer 
the role of a commercial people, and navigation was forgotten, 
the secret of the land of gold died out, for the knowledge of it 
had been carefully guarded and was never transmitted. 
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At the excavations now in progress at the Roman Forum, 
over thirty “styli,” or bone pens, have come out of the mud of 
two thousand five hundred years. They are in perfect condi- 
tion. Near by was found the 7holus, or store-pit which was 
used as the cornbin of the Pontifices. Into it the corn was 
emptied from the jars in which it arrived. A clerk must have 
stood by keeping tally of the number of jars received and 
emptied therein. Occasionally, looking over the edge to see 
the cavity filling up with grain, the stylus he used to put be- 
hind his ear, being of smooth bone, slipped and fell and buried 
itself in the wheat, until to-day. There was also found here a 
black bone ¢ade//a, or writing tablet, six inches by four in size, 
somewhat worn down at one corner by the thumb of the 
holder, and still showing scratches where the wax once spread 
upon it had been penetrated by the sharp point of the stylus. 
The specimens of the sty/us are very beautiful; some are 
short and stubby; others long and graceful; some have been 
favorites with their owners, others scarely used at all. 


Part I. of the Mittetlungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesell- 


schaft of Berlin, 1899, is devoted to a number of articles from 
the pen of Dr. J. Mordtmann, which will be welcome to stu- 
dents of Palmyrene inscriptions. The author begins by pub- 
lishing a series of hitherto unknown Palmyrene epitaphs, which 
in 1896 were acquired for the Ottoman Museum at Constanti- 
nople. The texts are reproduced in facsimile after accurate 
photos and paper-squeezes and are transliterated and ex- 
plained with the scholarly care we associate with Dr. Mordt- 
mann’s work. Some remarks on the texts published by De 
Vogiié in his “inscriptions semitiques,” a new edition of the 
inscriptions published by A. D. Mordtmann in the Sztzungs- 
berichte of the Munich Academy of 1875, and a list of Palmy- 
rene deities make the pamphlet one of the best which has yet 
been issued by the “Gesellschaft.” 


A full account of Professor Flinders Petrie’s discoveries 
in the Fourth Dynasty city of Diospolis last season, is in course 
of preparation. It is reported that it will throw many new 
side-lights upon ancient Egyptian civilization. 
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A recent treatise by Victor Marx defines the position of 
women in Babylonia during the period 604-485 B. C., as illus- 
trated by the contract literature of the times; his treatise 
forms half of Heft 1, Band IV, of the Beitrage zur Assyriologie 
und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Leipsic, 1899, and is re- 
viewed at some length by J. Dyneley Prince in “7he American 
Jourual of Philology,” Vol. XX, pp. 104-106. The contracts 
indicate that Babylonian maidens held property in their own 
right, and that there were definite marriage stipulations re- 
lating to dowry, incidentally indicating the dependence of the 
son on his father’s wishes in the choice of a wife. The dowry 
contracts were definite, stating the amount and nature of the 
property to be given, providing for payment by instalments 
and arranging for payment by a brother in case of the fathcr’s 
decease, the dowry being regarded as a legally collectible debt, 
payable in kind if money were lacking. The legal recipient of 
the dowry was the son-in-law, yet the daughter (wife) retained 
such proprietary interest therein that if invested in realty by 
the husband it was in his wife’s name. 

Married women were competent to conduct transactions 
relating to money, to realty and to slaves, their contracts being 
sometimes witnessed by the husband; while various business 


transactions were performed in common by husband and wife, 
the former being alone responsible as guarantor, the mere 
presence of the wife giving legality to the husband’s tran- 
sactions, at least in certain cases. There are indications that 
husband and wife enjoyed approximately equal rights with 
respect to property, the control of children, etc. ; there is little 
reference to the husband's duty to support the wife, though it 
appears that in case of divorce the husband paid alimony accord- 
ing to his means. Frequent reference to slaves appear in the 


contracts, but the author postpones discussion of the subjects 
of slavery and of the condition of female slaves. 

The information brought to light through the study of 
these ancient contracts bears on the development of institutions. 
Apparently the regulations governing the contracts studied 
pertained chiefly to urban life ; certainly the regulations seem 
hardly in accord with the customs prevailing among contempo- 
rary nomadic tribes and still maintained among their desend- 


ants of similar habit. 


Owing to the absence of the Honorary Secretary and the 
Secretary, who are on their vacation, the monthly report of 
the subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund is deferred 
to the October number of Bistia. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 


not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY oF EcGyprT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, and a 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 


our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 


II, Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis. PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

V. Tanis(Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII, The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Votume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 


XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part 1. Roya/ Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (@§™ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. ElBersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guarfos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), amd local organizations, All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecyrpr Expiora- 
TION FunD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


545 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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